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SELLING  SOUND  SENSE 


By  Gweneth  Zarfoss 

Coordinator,  Emergency  Welfare 
Services,  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense 

For  five  years  Selling  Sound  Sense 
has  been  my  business.  Selling  a prod- 
uct every  woman  wants  but  which, 
until  recently,  few  would  buy. 

The  product?  Knowledge  of  how 
to  protect  her  loved  ones  in  case  of 
disaster. 

The  price?  One  of  the  most  expen- 
sive prices  a woman  can  pay — time. 
Time  to  learn  the  four  fundamental 
factors  of  emergency  welfare — how  to 
feed,  clothe,  lodge  and  locate  homeless. 

Women  have  been  assailed  by  grue- 
some pictures,  wordy  booklets  and 
countless  speeches  on  the  gargantuan 
horror  of  modern  weapons.  They  do 
not  doubt  the  need  for  civil  defense. 
The  unanswered  question  has  been, 
“What  do  I do?”  We  tried  several 
methods  of  training,  the  best  of  which 
we  believed  was  to  have  key  women 
from  various  organizations  come  to 
selected  centers;  they  would  then  re- 
turn to  their  own  community  and 
instruct  others.  Able  women  responded. 
The  principle  was  sound  but  in  prac- 
tice it  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
results — for  it  did  not  include  a suc- 
cessful recruitment  pattern  at  home. 

The  basis  for  many  manufacturing 
schemes  is  to  supply  in  the  easiest  and 
most  practical  manner  the  needs  of 
those  we  love  best.  Seemingly,  there- 
fore, to  sell  our  product  we  must  use 
similar  methods.  To  be  effective,  re- 
cruitment must  include  leadership 
opportunities  and  training  irrespective 
of  age,  creed  or  prestige  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Pennsylvania’s  Civil  Defense  Six- 
By-Six  Welfare  Plan  evolved  as  the 
solution.  The  results  are  amazing.  It 


is  a sound  plan  for  the  protection  of 
those  we  hold  dear.  And,  when  given 
a sensible  plan,  I have  yet  to  meet  the 
lady,  either  in  a metropolitan  area  or 
rural  community  who  will  not  buy  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Six- 
By-Six:  Briefly,  six  hours  to  train  six 
instructors  who  in  turn  train  six 
church  women  for  six  hours. 

1.  A six-hour  County  Welfare  In- 
structor’s Course  for  a minimum  of 
six  selected  women  includes  a maxi- 
mum amount  of  group  participation 
and  visual  aids,  with  a minimum 
amount  of  lecture. 

2.  Two  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
of  Civil  Defense  Welfare  Manuals  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 

3.  Training  includes  examples  of 
and  recommendations  for  success  in 
group  dynamics. 

4.  Each  Instructor,  as  a team  mem- 
ber, is  responsible  for  a brief  practice 
session,  followed  by  constructive  criti- 
cism from  the  group. 

5.  The  County  Welfare  Instructors 
divide  their  county  into  four,  or  not 
more  than  five,  geographical  sections, 
Scheduling  training  for  a six-hour 
course  in  Basic  Care  of  the  Homeless 
for  each  section. 

6.  Teams  composed  of  no  less  than 
four  County  Instructors,  familiar  with 
local  problems,  proceed  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  training  schedule. 

However,  the  important  part  is — 
we  need  thousands  of  women  trained 
and  assigned  to  work  in  teams  in  case 
of  disaster.  Originally,  we  attempted 
to  recruit  women  through  various  or- 
ganizations— but  clubs  or  groups  have 
a specific  purpose  and,  thus,  often  in- 
clude only  a particular  segment  of 
the  population. 

Our  aim,  when  thinking  in  terms 
of  loved  ones  in  need,  must  include 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


CURRENCY  OF 
TRUST 

It  is  certainly  not  salary  that  brings 
or  holds  a Civil  Defense  director  to 
his  job.  Think  over  the  words  of  a 
military  commander : 

“America  pays  men  like  you  in  ' 
other  ways  than  in  money — partly  in 
their  belief  of  your  competence  to  run 
your  office  in  their  best  interests, 
partly  in  respect  for  your  ability  to 
lead  them  in  the  direction  they  must 
go  to  civic  betterment,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  your  “take-home 
pay’’  is  in  the  most  torturing  cur- 
rency ever  given  from  one  man  to 
another— the  currency  of  trust  that 
you  will  serve  them  faithfully  and 
well. 

“When  you  take  that  kind  of  cur- 
rency, it  is  given  so  generously  that 
it  frequently  has  a way  of  getting  all 
over  you  and  you  never  escape  the 
awesome  responsibilities  which  go 
with  it.” 


Photographers  Offer  Help 

The  National  Press  Photogra- 
phers’ Association  has  offered  to  civil 
defense  directors  the  cooperation  of 
the  newspapers,  magazines,  television 
film,  and  newsreel  film  cameramen  of 
the  United  States. 

FCDA  has  recommended  that: 

“Civil  Defense  officials  contact  the  Na- 
tional Press  Photographers’  Association 
representative  located  in  their  State  or 
locality  to  take  advantage  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s offer,  particularly  in  planning  for 
natural  disaster  and  other  emergency 
operations.  It  is  especially  urged  that 
State  and  local  civil  defense  officials 
lake  steps  to  ensure  that  workers  wear 
identification,  such  as  armbands  and  hel- 
mets, during  disaster  operations.  “It 
is  further  recommended  that  State 
and  local  civil  defense  officials  issue 
special  credentials  to  news  photographers, 
allowing  them  movement  in  disaster 
areas,  us©  of  communications  facilities, 
and  providing  emergency  housing  and 
feeding.” 

The  civil  defense  representative  in 
Pennsylvania  is  Paul  Slantis  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

( Extracts  from  a Memorandum  by  David  Sarnoff,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  August  5,  1955.) 


In  the  past,  Civil  Defense  could  be 
treated  as  a secondary  enterprise,  de- 
sirable but  not  absolutely  indispens- 
able. If  effective,  it  might  contribute 
to  the  overall  vitality  of  a belligerent 
nation,  but  it  was  not  decisive  for  the 
attainment  of  victory.  It  was  entirely 
possible  to  win  a war — though  at 
greatly  increased  cost  in  life  and  sub- 
stance— despite  failure  in  this  area. 

With  the  advent  of  nuclear  warfare, 
however,  Civil  Defense  has  become  as 
important  as  Military  Defense.  The 
two  are  so  intermeshed,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  no  longer  easy  to  define  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Transport  and  communications,  for 
instance,  are  in  the  “civil”  category; 
yet  their  immobilization  could  knock 
out  our  Armed  Forces  as  surely  as 
destruction  by  enemy  action.  Air  bases 
denied  a steady  flow  of  supplies  and 
of  labor  reinforcements  (in  case  of 
partial  damage)  would  be  cancelled 
out  as  surely  as  if  completely  blasted 
from  overhead. 

Breakdown  in  the  rear — in  terms  of 
transportation,  communications,  pro- 
duction, manpower,  food  and  medical 
supplies,  business  and  credit,  civil 
government — would  quickly  paralyze 
the  combat  forces.  And  a breakdown 
of  such  proportions  could  be  imposed 
upon  a nation  in  a few  massive  blows, 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  prepared  to 
absorb  immense  damage  and  carry  on 
notwithstanding.  Today  the  penalty 
for  failure  in  Civil  Defense,  no  less 
than  on  the  military  side,  is  defeat.  . . . 
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What  is  Civil  Defense?  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  way  to  define  it  is  in 
terms  of  its  major  objectives.  The 
overall  assignment  of  Civil  Defense 
can  be  broken  down  into  at  least  the 
following  priority  objectives: 

To  Reduce  the  Loss  of  Life  and  the 
Extent  of  Non-Fatal  Casualties.  This  in- 
volves problems  of  shelter,  evacuation, 
medical  supplies  and  equipment,  doctors 
and  hospitals,  first-aid  facilities  and  knowl- 
edge, alternative  sources  of  water,  power 
and  communications. 

To  Minimize  the  Vulnerability  of  Physi- 
cal Installations.  Here  the  safeguarding 
of  production  resources  vital  to  the  mili- 
tary effort  holds  first  place ; but  plans 
must  encompass  maximum  protection  on 
highways,  railways,  public  utilities,  stock- 
piles, as  well  as  public  buildings  and  pri- 
vate structures.  Solution  of  the  problems 
posed  demands  primarily  preventive  meas- 
ure now,  in  time  of  peace,  especially  along 
lines  of  dispersal  and  the  use  of  more 
blast-resistant  and  fire-resistant  materials 
for  building.  It  also  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  emergency  fire-fighting  equipment 
— down  to  the  lowest  denominator,  the 
individual  plant,  office  and  home. 

To  Maintain  Economic  Vitality  in  the 
Face  of  Gigantic  Destruction  and  Casual- 
ties. This  calls  for  careful  planning  far 
ahead  for  uninterrupted  banking,  credit, 
flow  of  essential  raw  and  finished  products, 
monetary  help  to  families  left  unemployed 
or  deprived  of  their  bread-winners  by  the 
attacks — in  short,  to  assure  the  continuity 
of  basic  economic  processes.  An  important 
phase  is  planning  to  prevent  the  immobili- 
zation of  undamaged  regions  by  devastation 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

To  Prepare  for  the  Most  Rapid  Repair 
and  Reconstruction  of  the  National  Plant 
After  Attack.  This  requires  the  measures 
of  stockpiling  and  fluidity  of  labor  forces 
covered  elsewhere  in  this  listing. 

To  Provide  Effective  Storage  of  Critical 
Records,  Contracts,  Blueprints  and  Other 
Data.  Our  complex  society  is  dependent, 
to  a larger  extent  than  is  generally  realized, 
upon  its  documentation,  such  as  bank 
records,  vital  statistics,  industrial  formulae, 
etc.  Their  preservation  in  places  far  re- 
moved from  likely  targets  is  important. 

To  Stockpile  Items  Indispensable  for 
Reducing  Losses  in  Attack  and  for  Speeded- 
Up  Recuperation  After  Attack.  These 
would  obviously  include  essential  raw  ma- 
terials, especially  those  imported  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  tools  and  equipment 
necessary  for  repair  and  reconstruction, 
spare  parts  and  duplicate  machinery,  medi- 
caments and  hygienic  supplies. 

To  Organize  in  Advance  for  the  Szvift 
Deployment  of  Manpower  to  Meet  Emer- 
gencies. Skilled  and  unskilled  labor  as 
well  as  specialists  like  engineers,  admin- 
istrators, physicians,  nurses,  civilian  pilots, 
etc.,  are  likely  to  become  the  most  acute 
of  our  shortages  as  casualties  grow  and 
emergency  jobs  multiply.  Plans  for  the 
unimpeded  mobilization  of  manpower,  along 
with  legislation  assuring  the  enforcement 
of  such  plans,  would  seem  in  order. 

To  Blueprint  Essential  Legislation  and 
Official  Directives  in  Line  with  the  Needs 


of  Non-Military  Defense.  Some  of  this 
legislation  would  have  to  be  enacted  and 
applied  in  peace-time ; the  rest  should  be 
standby  laws  becoming  effective  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Consideration  must 
be  given  to  necessary  authority  for  instant 
mobilization  of  food,  housing,  medical 
resources,  in  addition  to  the  manpower 
already  mentioned. 

To  Assure  the  Continuity  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Both  Executive  and  Legislative, 
on  All  Levels  from  the  Federal  to  the 
Local.  Besides  physical  arrangements  such 
as  invulnerable  and  perhaps  secret  head- 
quarters, legal  problems  must  be  taken 
into  account.  For  example,  the  concept 
of  what  constitutes  a quorum  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  possibility  of  casualties 
among  legislators  and  breakdown  of  trans- 
portation. 

To  Educate  the  Public  Along  Lines  That 
Will  Promote  Cooperation  With  the  Civil 
Defense  Program.  The  individual  must 
be  armed  with  the  information  that  will 
give  him  a greater  survival  potential 
through  measures  within  his  capacity  be- 
fore, during  and  after  attacks.  The  educa- 
tion must  be  geared  to  an  acceptance  of 
inevitable  sacrifices  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
immunity  to  panic.  . . . 

The  subject  of  Civil  Defense  is  com- 
plicated and  to  a large  extent  as  yet 
unexplored,  although  notable  pioneer 
studies  have  been  made.  Most  of  the 
tasks  it  embraces  are  entirely  new, 
being  the  consequences  of  scientific- 
technological  progress  since  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  There  is  thus  no  body  of 
pertinent  experience  to  draw  upon. 
Even  where  the  objectives  are  the 
same  or  similar — the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  for  instance — the  scale 
has  been  so  vastly  enlarged  that  the 
old  experience  is  of  only  minor  value. 

The  inherent  complexities  of  Civil 
Defense  under  the  new  conditions, 
moreover,  are  deepened  by  psycho- 
logical factors.  The  immensity  of  the 
problem  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
catastrophies  it  must  contemplate  tend 
to  produce  defeatist  attitudes. 

A realistic  discussion  of  Civil  De- 
fense cannot  be  based  on  predictions 
of  Global  War  or  World  Peace  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Its  very  name — 
Civil  Defense — presupposes  the  need 
for  being  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy 
attack  upon  us,  if  and  when  it  comes. 

War  today  will  mean  unprecedented 
destruction  and  loss  of  life. 

Even  the  wisest  and  most  successful 
Civil  Defense  plans  cannot  alter  these 
grim  facts.  At  best  they  can  mitigate 
the  losses,  reroute  the  flow  of  life- 
sustaining  food  and  goods,  maintain 
the  normal  functioning  of  unharmed 
or  little  harmed  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, prepare  to  operate  a “damaged 
economy”  and  head  off  an  all-consum- 
ing panic. 

But  limited  as  these  objectives  are, 
they  spell  the  difference  between  anni- 
hilation and  survival. 
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Civil  Defense  recommendations  aren’t  ignored  by  everyone.  Shown  above  are  Jean  Cock- 
burn,  age  11,  and  Russell  Cockburn,  age  9,  in  the  shelter  their  father,  using  scrap 
lumber,  built  in  their  basement.  Jean  and  Russell,  daughter  and  son  of  John  and  Marie 
Cockburn,  1244  Villa  Sites  Ave.,  Erie,  stare  from  beneath  the  shelter  of  their  father’s 
handiwork,  confident  that  their  parents  aren’t  too  busy  to  think  of  their  children’s  wel- 
fare. Mr.  Cockburn’s  biggest  investment  in  the  shelter  is  15  hours  of  his  spare  time. 
Mrs.  Cockburn  says  some  of  their  friends  smiled  or  scoffed  when  they  heard  of  the 
project.  She  said,  “I  hope  we  never  have  to  use  it,  but  I feel  better  knowing  it  is 
there."  Plans  for  shelters  may  be  secured  through  the  Civil  Defense  Office.  * 


Union  Participation 

In  Civil  Defense 

A publication  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional CIO  Community  Service  Com- 
mittee has  been  announced  as  a guide 
for  union  participation  in  Civil  De- 
fense programs. 

The  publication  calls  for  action  by 
State  CIO  Councils  and  also  County 
and  City  Councils.  At  the  county  and 
city  level,  CIO  leaders  have  been  ad- 
vised to  take  the  following  action: 

1.  Meet  with  the  mayor  and  the  local 
civil  defense  director. 

2.  Study  the  local  civil  defense  plans. 

3.  Test  the  plans  against  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 

A.  The  locations  of  the  various  plants 
and  the  access  roads  to  them. 

B.  The  locations  of  groupings  of 
workers’  homes. 

C.  The  number  of  organized  workers 
affected  with  a view  of  getting  civil 
defense  information  to  them  in  the 
most  direct  way  possible. 

4.  Arrange  for  CIO  representation  on 
all  civil  defense  functions  where  such  rep- 
resentation will  benefit  the  members. 

5.  Arrange  for  the  use  of  established 
CIO  leaders  in  key  positions  where  such 
leadership  can  be  used  to  avoid  confusion. 
Examples : 

A.  Sergeants-at-Arms  are  in  positions 
of  established  authority  and  can  best 
see  to  the  orderly  evacuation  of  union 
halls.  That  authority  should  be  trans- 
ferred over  to  the  civil  defense  struc- 
ture. 

B.  Business  agents  and  other  union 
representatives  have  well  established 
channels  for  getting  information  and 
decisions  to  large  numbers  of  CIO 
members. 

The  position  of  union  leadership,  rather 
than  the  individual  union  leader,  should 
have  a definite  function  in  the  civil 
defense  structure.  This  arrangement 
has  the  advantage  of  providing  for  the 
continuity  of  leadership. 

6.  Arrange  to  have  regular  civil  defense 
reports  read  at  Council  and  local  union 
meetings. 

The  publication  also  calls  for  local 
unions  to  offer  union  halls  for  regis- 
tration on  housing  and  to  list  members 
who  have  needed  skills  and  hobbies  to 
make  them  valuable  during  emergen- 
cies. 

DR.  WELSH  HONORED 

Among  prominent  physicians  and 
health  officials  invited  to  serve  on  the 
newly-created  Advisory  Committee  on 
health  and  safety  aspects  of  private 
atomic  energy  activities  was  Dr. 
Arthur  B.  Welsh,  Medical  Coordinator 
for  Pennsylvania  Civil  Defense. 

The  Committee  was  established  in 
November,  1955,  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  One  of  the  important 
functions  will  be  to  give  advice  on 
codes  and  regulations  concerning 
radiation  protection. 


Manual  Issued 

An  attractive  and  compact  manual 
titled  “Warden  Training”  was  issued 
recently  by  the  Northampton  County 
Civil  Defense. 

Col.  John  H.  Brubaker,  Northamp- 
ton County  Director,  issued  the  publi- 
cation. It  consists  of  a comprehensive 
list  of  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
warden  service  and  then  continues 
with  the  federal  training  bulletin  pub- 
lished for  wardens.  All  of  the  material 
is  bound  by  means  of  plastic  loose-leaf. 

Advisors  Assigned 

Included  among  recent  announce- 
ments by  FCDA  are  assignments  to 
regional  offices  of  advisors  from  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  and 
American  Red  Cross. 

Paul  H.  Peridier,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  the  meteorologist  assigned  to 
Region  II  (which  includes  Pennsyl- 
vania) while  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  assigned  J.  Stanley  Lewis,  former 
Assistant  Director  of  Red  Cross  Dis- 
aster Services. 


Electric  Power  Report 

Recently  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, 420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.,  published  an  excellent  re- 
port of  the  Nevada  Atomic  Test  Com- 
mittee entitled  “Effects  of  an  Atomic 
Blast  on  Electric  Power  Facilities.” 
(Cost,  75  cents.)  It  is  a useful  Civil 
Defense  publication  of  interest  to  the 
electric  power  industry. 

Mr.  Ralph  V.  H.  Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Company  and  a member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Civil  Defense 
Council,  was  the  project  officer  at  this 
atomic  test. 

Lebanon  County  Test 

The  Lebanon  County  Civil  Defense 
Organization  held  tests  on  December 
5,  1955,  which  included  a five-minute 
public  participation  alert.  Director 
Judge  A.  H.  Ehrgood  reported  that 
Lebanon  City,  Annville  and  Palmyra 
were  among  communities  of  the  county 
that  held  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  drill.  Officials  were  satisfied  ■noth 
public  participation. 
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Natural  Disaster  Test 

Civil  Defense  personnel  of  Blair 
County-Altoona  Civil  Defense  Coun- 
cil were  called  to  duty  in  mid-No- 
vember on  a natural  disaster  test.  The 
result  was  described  as  “better  than 
expected”  by  Col.  Lloyd  M.  Morris, 
Director. 

In  the  carrying-out  of  the  alert, 
which  was  based  on  a simulated  “ice 
storm”  (similar  to  the  one  that  crushed 
Altoona  several  years  ago),  the  Blair- 
Altoona  Civil  Defense  fire-radio  net- 
work was  officially  dedicated  and  went 
into  operation.  This  radio  network 
ties  together,  by  means  of  two-way 
radio  units,  all  of  seventeen  volunteer 
fire  companies  located  in  the  various 
townships  of  Blair  County.  Thus, 
radio  communications  are  assured  to 
volunteer  fire  companies  and  eight 
county  civil  defense  areas. 

This  radio  system,  which  is  based 
on  mobile  sets  and  a key  control  sta- 
tion, can  be  operated  with  emergency 
transmitters  exclusive  of  commercial 
power. 

In  the  November  test  an  estimated 
60  persons  were  on  duty  at  the  main 
control  center;  two-thirds  of  the 
county  wardens  participated,  and  aux- 
iliary police  and  Altoona  City  facilities 
were  available  for  use. 

The  Civil  Defense  fire  radio  network 
functioned  for  about  forty-five  min- 
utes, according  to  reports 

Emergency  Alerting 

The  Montgomery  County  Civil 
Defense  office  recently  instituted  an 
“emergency  alerting”  procedure. 

This  system,  for  predictable  emer- 
gencies such  as  hurricanes,  very  strong 
wind  storms  and  other  unusually  severe 
weather  conditions,  will  announce 
storms  by  type  and  force,  with  esti- 
mated time  of  arrival  in  the  county  to 
be  indicated  by  “condition  signals.” 
These  conditions,  which  are  to  be 
transmitted  by  radio,  telephone  and  all 
other  message-carrying  facilities,  are 
as  follows: 

“condition  four” — meaning  “within  72 
hours” 

“condition  three” — meaning  “within  48 
hours” 

“condition  two” — meaning  “within  24 
hours” 

“condition  one  plus”— meaning  “condi- 
tion imminent,  take  immediate  precau- 
tions” 

“condition  one  red” — meaning  “enemy 
air  raid  warning — take  cover” 

“condition  zero” — meaning  “emergency 
has  struck,  all  possible  action  is  top 
urgent” 

Admiral  Charles  R.  Will,  County 
Director,  announced  this  procedure  in 
a special  county  bulletin. 


Serious  About  Duty 

Bicycle  messenger  Robert  Ernest, 
16,  of  Altoona,  was  delivering  an 
official  CD  message  when  he  was 
blinded  by  lights  and  smashed  into 
a parked  car.  He  suffered  a severe 
laceration  in  the  crash. 

The  boy,  with  an  amazing  sense 
of  loyalty  and  duty,  continued  on  his 
mission  by  foot  and  delivered  the 
message. 

This  incident  occurred  during  the 
Blair  County-Altoona  natural  dis- 
aster test  in  November. 


Legion  Takes  Stand 

In  one  of  its  most  positive  actions, 
the  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami,  Florida,  October 
10-13,  1955,  adopted  unanimously  a 
10-point  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Defense  of  the  National  Security 
Commission.  In  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress, the  Administration,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Legion  it- 
self for  active  support  of  Civil  Defense 
at  all  levels,  members  urged  that  the 
Nation  move  immediately  toward 
adequacy  in  home  survival  measures. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

1.  To  guarantee,  through  congressional 
action,  the  restoration  of  civil  jurisdiction 
upon  termination  of  civil  defense  emer- 
gency by  express  retention  in  the  Congress 
of  the  discretion  as  to  when  and  how  to  de- 
clare and  effectuate  such  termination. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  civil  defense  problems  in- 
volving restoration  of  civil  jurisdiction  upon 
termination  of  civil  defense  emergency. 

3.  To  urge  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  to  expedite  applications  for 
civil  defense  training  equipment  submitted 
under  the  Matching  Funds  Program  by  the 
local  city,  county  and  State  Civil  Defense 
Agencies. 

4.  To  provide  for  legislation  to  make 
Federal  surplus  properties  available  to 
State  and  Territorial  Civil  Defense  organi- 
zations for  distribution  on  an  equitable 
basis  by  executive  order  or  otherwise. 

5.  To  extend  the  Legion’s  utmost  as- 
sistance to  Civil  Defense  at  all  levels  by 
participation  in  all  phases  of  CD,  particu- 
larly in  education  of  the  public  for  “self- 
help”  in  CD  emergency  and  in  recruitment 
and  training  of  personnel ; and  further  that 
the  FCDA  recommend,  after  study,  a stand- 
ard individual  first-aid  and  subsistence 
food-pack  to  be  included  in  the  Legion’s 
“self-help”  educational  program. 

6.  To  provide  that  each  Legion  Post  es- 
tablish a rescue  team  for  disaster  relief 
and  CD  emergency  and  to  aid  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  rescue  equipment ; this  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  national  CD  require- 
ments call  for  at  least  10,000  active  rescue 
teams,  with  only  2,000  units  now  estab- 
lished, including  1,000  Legion  rescue  teams. 

7.  To  obtain  Cabinet  rank  for  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration,  because 
the  steadily  growing  importance  of  civil 
defense  in  the  Nation’s  life  calls  for  com- 
mensurate status  in  the  structure  cf  gov- 
ernment. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Mutual  Aid  Agreements 

It  is  believed  that  Erie  County  is 
one  of  few  engaging  in  written  agree- 
ments with  political  subdivisions  for 
mutual  aid  in  the  case  of  disaster. 

The  Erie  Agreement,  which  requires 
the  signature  of  the  subdivision’s 
political  head  and  Civil  Defense  Di- 
rector, and  also  the  County  Civil  De- 
fense Director,  reads  as  follows: 

“For  the  purpose  of  rendering  mutual 
aid  in  disaster  emergency — to  preserve  life 
and  property,  relieve  suffering,  assist  and 
rehabilitate  stricken  areas,  fight  destructive 
forces,  assist  in  transportation  and  evacua- 
tion, to  seek  economic  cooperation  in  crises, 
to  foster  better  understanding  and  closer 
union  among  the  political  subdivisions  of 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania ; 

“We  pledge  ourselves  to  collaborate  for 
reciprocal  Civil  Defense  aid  in  the  event 
of  disaster  too  great  to  cope  with  indi- 
vidually and  to  effect  a program  of  action 
for  the  common  good ; 

“We  further  promise  that  if  called  to 
assist  any  other  political  subdivision  of 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  we  will  give 
voluntary  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Civil 
Defense  Director  or  other  official  in  charge 
in  said  community,  reporting  with  such 
assistance  as  is  requested  to  the  area 
assigned.  Mutual  aid  services  as  contem- 
plated in  this  paragraph  include  fire  fight- 
ing, law  enforcement,  first  aid,  medical 
care,  and  other  general  health,  welfare, 
evacuation,  and  engineering  services ; 

“We  further  promise  to  serve  as  directed 
in  accordance  with  the  suggested  mutual 
aid  and  mobile  support  pact  of  the  Erie 
County  Civil  Defense  Council,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  and  for 
Civil  Defense. 

“This  agreement  becomes  effective  upon 
its  signing  and  shall  remain  effective  for 
the  period  of  two  years.  Any  political  sub- 
division signing  this  agreement  is  not  be 
be  stripped  of  equipment  for  its  own  pro- 
tection at  any  time  . . . nor  is  it  subject  to 
answer  a call  for  assistance  if  plagued 
with  a disaster  in  its  own  community  at 
the  same  time  of  such  scope  as  to  make  it 
impractical  or  inadvisable  for  it  to  answer 
such  call.” 

Welcome,  New  Directors! 

WESTERN  AREA: 

Clarence  Draucker,  Knoxville,  Pa.; 
Roy  K.  Peters,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Karns 
City,  Pa.;  Delmar  Morgan,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  Ford  City,  Pa 

CENTRAL  AREA: 

William  T.  Klein,  Jacobus,  Pa.; 
Thomas  Faye,  Glen  Rock,  Pa.;  Ray- 
mond Brechtel,  Galeton,  Pa.;  Samuel 
Ross,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Millerstown,  Pa.; 
Edward  P.  Long,  108  Fredericks  St., 
Flemington,  Pa.;  Sheldon  B.  Oesterle, 
213  W.  Allegheny  St.,  Martinsburg, 
Pa.;  Ralph  Berkey,  Alum  Bank,  Pa. 

EASTERN  AREA: 

Willis  Gilpin,  Newfoundland,  Pa.; 
Charles  W.  L.  Moyer,  17-19  Dresher 
Arcade,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  Raymond 
Hartmann  R.  D.  Nc.  3,  East  Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  ROLE 

(Part  of  an  address  by  Clarence  F.  Rowland,  Civil  Defense  Coordina- 
tor, American  National  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  Fourth 
Annual  Convention,  United  States  Civil  Defense  Council,  Boston, 
Mass.,  September  29,  1955.) 


The  Red  Cross  recognizes  that  in 
the  United  States  the  protection  of  the 
civilian  population  in  an  emergency 
created  by  enemy  attack  or  threat  of 
attack  is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act, 
Public  Law  920,  further  declares  that 
this  responsibility  for  civil  defense 
shall  be  vested  primarily  in  the  several 
states  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  role  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  civil  defense  was  early  defined  as 
one  of  assistance  and  support  to  the 
responsible  governmental  agencies.  A 
statement  defining  the  role  was  de- 
veloped on  March  31,  1950,  officially 
known  as  National  Security  Resources 
Board  Document  121/5,  which  sets 
forth  a working  agreement  for  the 
two  agencies. 

In  the  board  terms  of  this  working 
agreement,  the  American  Red  Cross 
committed  itself  to  assist  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  ability  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  a program  of  civil 
defense  on  national,  state  and  local 
levels  in  the  following  specific  ac- 
tivities: 

a.  Training  civil  defense  workers  and 
the  general  public  in  first  aid ; 

b.  Training  in  home  care  of  the  sick  and 
injured,  and  nurses’  aid  activities; 

c.  Provision  of  food,  clothing,  and  tem- 
porary shelter  on  a mass  care  basis 
during  an  immediate  emergency 
period ; 

d.  Participation  in  a wartime  nation- 
wide blood  program ; and 

e.  Making  available  its  existing  organ- 
ized chapter  volunteers  and  resources 
for  participation  in  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

Additionally,  in  July,  1952,  by  an 
exchange  of  letters  the  American  Red 
Cross  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
to  recruit  and  train  members  of  the 
canteen  service  to  be  available  for 
mass  feeding  operations  in  time  of 
enemy  attack.  You  might  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  since  these  commit- 
ments were  made,  through  June  30th 
of  this  year,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  trained  4,707,200  in  first  aid; 
1,005,000  in  Home  Care  of  the  Sick; 
25,200  in  nurses’  aides,  and  22,800  in 
canteen. 

The  greater  destructive  power  of 
weapons,  the  extension  of  fall-out  into 
areas  previously  assumed  safe,  together 
with  plans  for  evacuating  millions  of 


people  from  threatened  areas,  present 
welfare  problems  which  stagger  the 
imagination.  It  is  in  this  field  that 
the  Red  Cross  believes  it  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion. As  indicated  previously,  the 
provision  of  mass  care  services  was 
one  of  the  six  commitments  made  by 
our  organization  in  support  of  civil 
defense.  While  during  the  past  four 
years  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  fulfilling  this  commitment,  in 
many  localities  much  still  remains  to 
be  done. 

A recent  study  of  Red  Cross-Civil 
Defense  relationships  revealed  that  in 
some  communities,  by  local  agreement 
between  the  Red  Cross  chapter  and 
municipal  or  county  civil  defense 
officials  the  Red  Cross  had  accepted 
total  responsibility  for  feeding,  cloth- 
ing and  sheltering  victims  of  enemy 
attack;  in  other  communities  the  Red 
Cross  has  assumed  partial  responsi- 
bility for  these  services,  while  in  a few 
the  Red  Cross  has  no  responsibility  for 
any  of  the  welfare  services.  In  some 
of  the  states  these  local  agreements 
assigning  emergency  welfare  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Red  Cross  are  supported 
by  state  civil  defense  acts.  The  study 
further  revealed  that  many  large  cities, 
a number  of  which  are  in  target  areas, 
depend  upon  the  Red  Cross  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  civil  de- 
fense emergency  welfare  services. 

This  wide  variation  in  joint  planning 
at  the  local  level  is,  we  believe,  due 
to  confusion  and  misinterpretation  as 
to  how  best  to  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  the  civil  defense  mass 
care  program.  We  realize  that  there 
has  been  a lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  some  Red  Cross  chapters  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  just  as  we 
have  found  in  other  places  an  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  local  governmental 
officials  in  developing  a civil  defense 
organization. 

The  Red  Cross  expects  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  bring  about  a more 
aggressive  civil  defense  program  in 
those  chapters  where  we  find  there  is 
little  or  no  participation.  And  we  feel 
that  the  state  civil  defense  agencies 
will  likewise  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  about  a strong  civil  defense  or- 
ganization in  each  community. 

As  a further  result  of  this  study  it 
is  evident  that  there  should  be  a re- 


statement of  policy  which  will  more 
clearly  set  forth  the  extent  to  which 
Red  Cross  chapters  may  participate  in 
the  field  of  emergency  mass  care.  Such 
a statement  is  now  in  preparation  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  all  our 
chapters  in  the  very  near  future. 
Copies  will  also  be  made  available  to 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion for  distribution  to  state  and  local 
civil  defense  directors. 

Briefly,  the  statement  will  urge  all 
chapters  to  play  a more  active  role  in 
civil  defense  planning  and  action  with 
greater  flexibility  in  the  application  of 
their  resources.  It  will  be  a positive 
approach  from  national  headquarters 
through  the  areas  to  the  local  chapters, 
requesting  that  they  exert  an  energetic 
and  concentrated  effort  to  carry  out 
commitments  made  in  existing  na- 
tional, state  and  local  understanding. 
We  believe  it  will  serve  as  a means  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  chapters  hav- 
ing no  commitments  locally  to  develop 
understandings  and  find  ways  of  assist- 
ing and  supporting  the  civil  defense 
effort,  especially  in  the  field  of  emer- 
gency mass  care.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
basic  understandings  at  the  local  level 
where  none  now  exist.  Such  under- 
standings naturally  will  be  based  on 
those  now  in  effect  at  the  state  and 
national  levels  with  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  civil  defense  leadership  rests  in 
government  with  Red  Cross  partici- 
pating, when  so  requested,  as  a sup- 
porting community  agency. 

In  agreeing  to  undertake  an  ex- 
panded program  for  the  organization 
and  planning  of  mass  care  services 
under  local  civil  defense  leadership, 
the  Red  Cross  realizes  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  involved.  The  deci- 
sion was  based  on  the  realization  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  an  organization  “in 
being”  at  the  national  level,  at  regional 
levels,  and  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  It  represents  a great 
resource  of  trained  manpower,  infor- 
mation, and  experience  that  can  be 
directed  immediately  to  the  planning 
and  operation  of  facilities  for  the  mass 
care  of  persons  affected  by  any  na- 
tional emergency. 

To  make  this  program  a success 
there  must  be  a very  close  working 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Photo  courtesy  of  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 


Why  America  is  a Winner. — Following  the  August  18  flood,  John  Wiley,  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  called  the  Poconos:  “What  do  you  need?”  The  Civil  Defense 
there  needed  a reconnaissance  helicopter,  and  the  following  morning  Pilot  John  Chaisson 
landed  in  Stroudsburg,  where  he  was  assigned  a mission.  Civil  Defense  is  a valuable 
agency  for  coordination  of  such  volunteered  aid. 


SELLING  SOUND  SENSE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

every  woman — the  young  mother  just 
out  of  high  school  and  the  grand- 
mother with  her  memories,  each  of 
whom  has  a place  in  an  emergency 
welfare  program. 

Houses  of  Worship  have  always 
been  a source  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral refuge.  Thus,  when  in  need  of 
help  with  a difficult  recruitment  prob- 
lem because  the  majority  of  women 
are  either  church  members  or  church 
attenders,  we  have  found  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  sources  of  assistance 
is  the  clergy. 

An  explanation  of  the  possible  use 
of  the  church  or  synagogue  as  a 
shelter  or  Mass  Care  Center  is  given 
to  the  Ministerial  Association,  along 
with  a request  for  the  selection  of  six 
key  women  from  each  congregation  to 
take  instruction  when  conducted  by 
County  Welfare  Instructors  in  their 
sector  of  the  county.  These  six  repre- 
sentatives, in  turn,  are  responsible  for 
training  the  other  members  of  their 
own  congregation. 

The  six-hour  course  in  Basic  Care 
of  the  Homeless,  conducted  by  a team 
of  County  Welfare  Instructors  is 
usually  given  during  the  day  and 
trainees  are  asked  to  bring  their  lunch. 
If  more  convenient,  two  three-hour 
evening  sessions  are  scheduled. 

Instruction  includes  requirements 
for  individual  self-protection  and  the 
simple  methods  of  applying  imagina- 
tion, ingenuity  and  initiative  in  the 
use  of  their  church  and  other  build- 
ings as  locations  for  care  of  loved  ones 


in  case  of  disaster.  At  the  close  of 
the  six-hour  session,  the  six  women 
are  given  six  steps  to  follow  when 
training: 

1.  Acquaint  your  church  or  organi- 
zation with  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  De- 
fense Six-By-Six  Welfare  Plan. 

2.  Schedule  and  conduct  a six-hour 
course  in  Basic  Care  of  the  Homeless. 

3.  Send  a list  of  the  trainees  to 
the  County  Civil  Defense  Welfare 
Chief. 

4.  Appoint  key  staff  for  your  Mass 
Care  Center  including:  a Manager, 
Feeding  Chief,  Clothing  Chief.  Lodg- 
ing Chief  and  a Registration  and  In- 
quiry Chief. 

5.  Prepare  a “Lay-Out”  Plan  of 
the  building  to  be  used  as  a Mass 
Care  Center,  showing  the  location  of 
space  for  necessary  services. 

6.  Schedule  training  in  First  Aid 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  for  your 
Mass  Care  Center  Staff. 

Training  includes  the  answers  to 
such  pertinent  questions  as:  How 

many  evacuees  can  this  building 
accommodate?  Who  will  prepare  the 
food?  What  type  and  how  much  cloth- 
ing will  be  needed?  How  many  volun- 
teers must  be  trained  to  staff  the 
building  on  an  eight-hour  three-shift 
basis  around  the  clock?  How  will  we 
know  when  to  report  for  duty?  Who 
will  pay  for  these  services?  What  do 
we  do  with  unaccompanied  children? 
How  long  must  these  buildings  be  kept 
open  for  evacuees?  How  will  we  find 
lost  children?  Should  mothers  with 
babies  help  with  this  program? 


In  some  counties  as  many  as  thirty 
instructors  have  been  trained  at  one 
time,  however,  when  possible,  selection 
of  a dozen  capable  volunteers  is  prefer- 
able. This  allows  more  time  for  indi- 
vidual practice  teaching  and  the 
constructive  class  criticism  which  is  so 
beneficial. 

In  less  than  a year  over  three  hun- 
dred County  Welfare  Instructors  have 
been  teaching  women  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  the  simple 
procedures  in  the  care  of  the  homeless. 
The  response  from  the  clergy  has  been 
excellent  and  many  churches  have 
already  conducted  exercises  simulat- 
ing evacuee  care.  These  exercises  are 
recommended  to  maintain  interest, 
increase  teamwork  efficiency  and  keep 
the  staff  up  to  date  with  local  disaster 
and  civil  defense  planning. 

The  unexpectedness  of  natural  dis- 
aster and  the  terrifying  results  of  radio- 
active fall-out  force  us  to  prepare  for 
the  care  of  homeless.  Where  plans 
have  been  laid  and  people  are  ready, 
time  has  been  saved. 

Where  plans  have  not  been  laid  and 
people  are  not  ready,  homeless  arrive 
just  as  inevitably  but  the  disruption 
and  confusion  creates  havoc. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  women, 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  care  for  un- 
told hundreds  of  homeless — weary, 
frightened,  hungry  and  dazed — who 
may  appear  in  our  own  communities, 
perhaps  over  night,  perhaps  for  a 
week  or  even  longer. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross 
is  cooperating  in  this  program  because 
its  effectiveness  will  strengthen  their 
disaster  services  and  promote  a better 
relationship  with  civil  defense  plan- 
ning throughout  the  country. 

Using  this  plan,  over  twenty-five 
thousand  women  have  been  trained  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  most  remarkable  aspect  is  its 
growth.  Unexpected  results  have  de- 
veloped. Instructors,  while  teaching 
others,  gain  confidence,  develop  per- 
sonality and  become  possible  candi- 
dates as  future  replacements  for  the 
Civil  Defense  County  Welfare  Chief. 
An  excellent  relationship  between 
members  of  different  faiths  is  being 
promoted.  In  one  diocese,  Sisters  of 
twenty-one  parishes  were  trained  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant churches.  In  one  synagogue  the 
County  Welfare  Instructors  included 
members  of  the  Jewish,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  faiths. 

A means  of  self-expression  is  an 
effective  appeal  to  volunteers.  This 
Pennsylvania  Civil  Defense  Six-By- 
Six  Welfare  Plan  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Responsibilities  Of  Philadelphia  Schools 


At  a well-attended  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Civil  Defense  Council  in 
December,  Allen  H.  Wetter,  Super- 
intendent of  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools  outlined  the  responsibility  of 
Philadelphia  Schools  in  Civil  Defense 
operations.  Mr.  Wetter,  in  addition  to 
his  public  school  responsibilities  is  also 
director  of  Division  I,  Education  and 
Training  of  the  Philadelphia  Civil  De- 
fense Council. 

The  Education  and  Training  Divi- 
sion in  Philadelphia  has  among  its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  development  of  mass 
care  centers  in  the  elementary  schools; 
improvised  hospitals  in  secondary 
schools;  speakers’  bureau  and  general 
civil  defense  educational  programs. 

Mr.  Wetter  emphasized  that  present 
planning  is  done  in  terms  of  natural 
disaster  as  well  as  nuclear  attack.  He 
said  that  schools  generally  must  be 
prepared  to  provide  shelter  and  emer- 
gency hospital  service  for  persons  dur- 
ing school  hours;  and,  with  personnel 
enlisted  from  the  community,  provide 
shelter  and  emergency  hospital  service 
outside  of  school  hours;  assist  the  civil 
defense  council  with  both  tactical  and 
trategic  evacuation  plans,  and  to  as- 
sume major  responsibility  of  informing 
the  public  on  civil  defense  matters. 

The  elementary  schools  were  given 
a list  of  minimum  requirements  for 
use  as  a mass  care  center.  One  drill 
monthly  was  advised  and  a check  list 
given  on  the  following  points: 

Principal  has  reviewed  responsibilities 
as  a Mass  Care  Center  manager. 

Members  of  faculty  have  been  assigned 
to  Mass  Care  Center  functions  for  serv- 
ice during  school  hours. 

Adult  residents  in  the  school  com- 
munity have  been  enrolled  in  key  posi- 
tions in  the  Mass  Care  Center  for  service 
outside  of  school  hours. 

Facilities  in  the  building  that  can  be 
used  in  Mass  Care  Center  functions  have 
been  analyzed. 

A floor  plan  for  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing as  a Mass  Care  Center  has  been 

prepared. 

A chart  showing  the  assignment  of 
all  key  personnel,  both  school  staff  and 
community  staff,  has  been  prepared. 

A master  chart  showing  the  organi- 
zation of  school  and  community  per- 
sonnel, and  plant  for  use  as  a Mass  Care 
Center  (a  combination  of  5 and  6)  has 
been  prepared,  and  is  displayed  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  preferably  the  school 
office. 

Signs,  both  directional  and  informa- 
tional, have  been  prepared  for  effective 
use  in  the  operation  of  the  building  as 
a Mass  Care  Center. 

Additional  work  that  may  be  carried 
on  in  a school  used  as  a Mass  Care 
Center : 

Orientation  meetings  to  involve  larger 

numbers  of  community  staff. 


Training  of  staff,  teachers,  and  com- 
munity residents. 

Assist  with  plans  for  the  distribution 
of  educational  material  related  to  Civil 
Defense  among  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  school. 

The  faculty  has  considered  opportuni- 
ties for  integrating  Civil  Defense  infor- 
mation and  skills  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  school. 

The  secondary  schools  are  responsi- 
ble to  prepare  for  use  as  an  improvised 
hospital;  again  one  drill  monthly  was 
advised. 

The  check  list  of  requirements  for 
the  use  of  secondary  schools  as  an 
emergency  hospital  w aass  follows: 

Principal  and  assistants  have  revised 
responsibilities  as  administrators  of  Im- 
provised Hospital. 

Facilities  in  the  building  that  can  be 
used  in  an  Improvised  Hospital  have  been 
analyzed. 

A floor  plan  for  use  of  the  building  as 
an  Improvised  Hospital  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

Members  of  faculty  have  been  assigned 
to  Improvised  Hospital  functions  for 
service  during  school  hours. 

Trained  pupil  personnel  has  been  as- 
signed to  Improvised  Hospital  functions 
for  service  during  school  hours  and  after 
school  hours. 

Adult  residents  in  the  school  com- 
munity have  been  enrolled  for  KEY 
positions  in  Improvised  Hospitals  for 
service  outside  of  school  hours. 

A map  of  area  immediately  surround- 
ing the  school  has  been  prepared  to  show 
efficient  traffic  routes  leading  into  the 
building. 

Signs,  both  directional  and  informa- 
tional, have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the 
operation  of  the  building  as  an  Impro- 
vised Hospital. 

A map  showing  location  of  all  Civil 
Defense  supplies  and  materials  has  been 
prepared. 

A directory  (name,  address,  telephone 
number)  of  hospitals  and  physicians  in 
the  community  has  been  prepared. 

Either  a sufficient  number  of  copies  of 
an  operations  Improvised  Hospital  Man- 
ual, or  a master  chart  has  been  prepared. 
Either  device  would  include : 

a.  Related  Civil  Defense  organiza- 
tion. 

b.  Lists  of  personnel  assigned  to  func- 
tions. 

(1)  Teachers 

(2)  Pupils 

(3)  Community  residents 

c.  Floor  plan 

d.  Map  of  area  immediately  surround- 
ing the  building 

e.  Medical  directory 

f.  Location  of  all  supplies  and  mate- 
rials 

g.  Location  of  signs 

h.  Statements  of  responsibilities  of 
various  functional  groups. 

If  an  operations  manual  has  been  pre- 
pared it  has  been  given  to  every  person 
enrolled  for  service  in  the  improvised 
hospital. 

Either  the  operations  manual  or  the 
master  chart  is  displayed  in  a conspicuous 
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place,  preferably  in  the  school  office. 

A system  has  been  determined  to  check 
periodically  the  medical  material  and 
equipment  related  to  Civil  Defense. 

A system  has  been  determined  to  check 
the  availability  of  personnel  periodically. 

Additional  work  that  may  be  carried 
on  in  a school  designated  as  an  Impro- 
vised Hospital. 

1.  Meetings  of  KEY  personnel — 

teachers,  pupils,  and  community  resi- 
dents. 

a.  Become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  areas  of  building  designated  for 
use  in  the  Improvised  Hospital. 

b.  Implementation  of  the  operating 
manual  prepared  by  the  school — 
formulation  of  specific  direction 
sheets  for  the  integrated  operation  of 
each  service  prescribed  in  the  man- 
ual. 

c.  Training  of  Key  personnel. 

2.  Meetings  of  all  personnel. 

a.  Visit  all  areas  of  the  building 
planned  for  use  as  an  Improvised 
Hospital. 

b.  Implementation  of  the  school 
operating  mauual 

( 1 ) Instruction 

(2)  Training 

Asist  with  plans  for  the  distribution 
of  educational  material  related  to  Civil 
Defense  among  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  school. 

The  faculty  has  considered  opportuni- 
ties for  integrating  Civil  Defense  infor- 
mation and  skills  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  school. 

(Editor’s  Note  : Other  articles  on  the 
use  of  schools  in  Civil  Defense  programs 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  welcomed. 
Send  to  Editor,  Keystone  Defender,  State 
Council  of  Civil  Defense,  Quakertown, 
Penna.) 

LEGION  TAKES  STAND 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

8.  To  memorialize  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  special  financial  and  legis- 
lative attention,  primarily  at  the  Federal 
level  as  opposed  to  the  State  level,  to  the 
problems  of  mass  evacuation,  adequate 
early  warning  radar  installations  and  rec- 
ommendations for  adequate  bomb  shelters ; 
further,  that  special  attention  be  paid  to 
a definite  and  adequate  plan  for  industrial 
divisions  of  our  CD  program,  involved  in 
the  new  concept  of  CD  resulting  from  the 
greater  destructive  powers  of  presently 
developed  weapons,  and  make  adequate 
plans  to  realistically  provide  an  effective 
National  Civil  Defense  Program  to  the 
extent  necessary. 

9.  To  provide  home  guard  and  disaster 
relief  training  in  high  schools,  the  Congress, 
by  legislation  and  appropriation,  should 
take  action  to : 

(a)  Make  mandatory  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  (Vocational  Education 
Act),  as  amended,  a high  school  ROTC 
training  course  for  all  male  students  in 
11th  and  12th  grades  in  any  high  school 
receiving  Federal  aid  for  a vocational 
education  program. 

(b)  In  addition,  include  a mandatory 
disaster  relief  training  program  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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LEGION  TAKES  STAND 

(From  preceding  page) 

Education  for  both  male  and  female  stu- 
dents in  the  9th  and  10th  grades,  to  in- 
clude the  minimum  essentials  of  group 
drill,  rescue  work,  decontamination  and 
first  aid,  for  any  high  school  which  re- 
ceived Federal  support  for  its  vocational 
education  program. 

10.  To  provide,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
at  any  time  of  devastating  nuclear  attack 
on  our  large  cities,  that : 

(a)  A realistic  and  adequate  civil  de- 
fense program,  contemplating  the  sur- 
vival of  the  population  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack  be  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously undertaken  by  the  authorities  con- 
cerned. 

(b)  The  American  Legion  proffer  the 
services  of  its  organization  and  member- 
ship to  take  an  active  role  in  such  a 
program,  and  Legion  Posts  throughout 
the  Nation  be  urged  to  support  this 
project  for  life  and  survival,  as  well  as 
God  and  country. 

(c)  Pledge  the  support  of  all  Depart- 
ments, Posts  and  Districts  and  of  their 
officers  to  give  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Civil  Defense  Program. 

THE  RED  CROSS  ROLE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

relationship  between  Red  Cross  and 
Civil  Defense  at  the  local  level.  Each 
must  know  what  the  other  is  doing 
and  plans  to  do.  Each  must  be  pre- 
pared to  help  the  other  when  help  is 
needed.  Civil  Defense  should  know 
what  resources  the  chapter  has  to  offer. 
The  two  groups  must  work  together  as 
partners  and  not  rivals.  We  therefore 
would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of 
Red  Cross  representation  on  local  civil 
defense  advisory  councils.  We  know 
that  such  representation  now  exists  in 
a great  many  cities  but  there  are  far 
too  many  where  it  does  not  exist. 

We  all  realize  the  importance  of  a 
capable  staff  to  provide  proper  guid- 
ance to  the  local  civil  defense  groups 
in  the  development  of  their  welfare 
programs.  Accordingly,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  at  the  request  of  FCDA, 
will  place  in  each  FCDA  regional  office 
a trained  Red  Cross  representative  to 
work  with  the  regional  welfare  direc- 
tor. These  representatives  will  assist 
the  regional  offices  in  working  with 
state  and  city  directors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  welfare  service  programs. 
In  addition  the  Red  Cross  has  agreed 
to  loan  experienced  disaster  staff  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  special  evacuation 
teams  now  being  organized  by  FCDA 
to  assist  the  target  area  cities  in  evacu- 
ation planning. 

This  mass  care  program  as  visual- 
ized by  the  Red  Cross  embraces  the 
emergency  provision  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  to  those  in  need.  It  in- 
volves providing  these  services  to 
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evacuees  along  the  route  of  evacuation 
as  well  as  in  reception  centers.  The 
successful  organization  of  the  mass 
care  services  will  require  the  utilization 
of  thousands  of  volunteers — many 
more  than  any  Red  Cross  chapter  has 
immediately  available.  Therefore  a 
tremendous  recruiting  and  training 
program  faces  most  of  our  cities  today. 
To  build  the  organization  to  effective 
strength  will  require  the  joint  efforts 
of  many  community  groups,  including 
the  Red  Cross. 

You  directors  who  are  charged  with 
the  overall  responsibility  of  building 
an  effective  civil  defense  organization 
in  your  city  are  perhaps  asking  your- 
self “What  can  I do  to  bring  about 
a more  productive  relationship  with 
our  local  Red  Cross  Chapter?”  While 
time  does  not  permit  a full  discussion 
of  the  question,  let  me  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  more  important  steps  that 
we  believe  should  be  considered  in 
bringing  about  a good  working  rela- 
tionship: 

1.  As  mentioned  earlier,  there  should  be 
proper  chapter  representation  on  your 
top  advisory  civil  defense  committee. 

2.  If  the  Red  Cross  has  been  delegated 
responsibility  for  organizing  the  mass 
care  program,  then  the  Chapter  Disaster 
Chairman,  or  a person  designated  by  the 
Chapter  Board,  should  be  made  co- 
director of  your  Welfare  Services,  with 
responsibilities  of  course  limited  to  the 
emergency  mass  care  program. 

3.  Those  in  charge  of  Red  Cross  service 
programs  should  participate  in  your 
general  planning  meetings.  For  instance, 
the  Red  Cross  Chairman  of  First  Aid 
should  be  a part  of  your  committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  training 
programs  for  civil  defense  volunteers 
which  involve  first  aid  training. 

4.  In  those  instances  where  the  Red 
Cross  has  undertaken  training  programs 
of  unusual  magnitude  for  civil  defense, 
the  civil  defense  director  should  assist 
in  providing  the  necessary  classrooms  and 
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equipment  if  what  the  chapter  has  is  not 
sufficient. 

5.  There  should  be  frequent  meetings  of 
the  directors  of  the  various  civil  defense 
services  with  the  chapter  service  chair- 
men where  each  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  his  or  her  pro- 
gram. As  a result  of  such  discussions, 
civil  defense  would  learn  of  the  resources 
the  Red  Cross  has  to  offer  and  the  Red 
Cross  in  turn  would  know  of  the  civil 
defense  objectives.  Thus  each  group 
would  know  what  the  other  is  doing, 
plans  to  do,  and  what  resources  it  has 
available. 

6.  If  Red  Cross  is  to  participate  in  any 
of  your  civil  defense  drills  the  chapter 
should  be  brought  into  the  planning 
meetings  at  an  early  stage  so  that  they 
will  have  ample  time  to  plan  their  par- 
ticipation. 

All  of  these  suggestions  point  up  the 
importance  of  developing  closer  work- 
ing relationships  at  the  local  level. 
There  has  been  considerable  planning 
between  Red  Cross  and  Civil  Defense 
at  the  national  level  and  in  many  in- 
stances at  the  state  level,  which  has 
resulted  in  written  understandings.  We 
are  most  anxious  that  similar  under- 
standing be  developed  at  the  local 
level  because  that  is  your  point  of 
operations.  Unless  there  is  a clear 
understanding  and  agreement  at  the 
local  level,  as  to  the  part  each  organi- 
zation will  play,  then  your  state  and 
national  understandings  are  of  little 
value. 


RESCUE  TIP 

A unique  method  of  “making  con- 
tact” prior  to  rescue  was  the 
brainchild  of  a C.D.  director  during 
the  August  floods.  Caught  without 
a line-throwing  gun,  with  the  current 
too  swift  for  a boat,  he  called  for 
a deep-sea  fishing  enthusiast.  A long, 
accurate  cast  with  surf-rod  and  reel 
established  contact  and  larger  ropes 
were  then  pulled  over  by  means  of 
the  ocean-strength  fishing  line. 
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